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vividly and effectually, to link spiritual truth with
ordinary mundane life. Characteristically, he
conceives church and state as but two aspects of a
single society. This identity, he felt, should be
embodied in a national church.
Bagehot is much more worldly minded. He is
strongly against any close union of church and
state, and though much that he says clearly implies
belief in the divine nature of society and the sacred
character of civic duty, yet he is reticent upon these
points, and his usual tone in political discussion is
decidedly secular. The reasons are various. He
was not extremely eloquent, and he probably felt
that he could sway practical men more effectively
by solid prose than hollow poetry. It was also one
of his principles, as we have seen, that man should
not pry too curiously into the ways of God. Finally,
his faith, though deep and abiding, was not so
intense and compelling as Burke's. He was not
troubled by a vision of Paradise.
It is impossible to write of Burke without paradox,
for even in his fundamental concepts of govern-
ment there appears what might be called a wise
inconsistency. He speaks of the state as an organism,
and as a society of independent individuals held
together by " artificial " contract. He speaks of
the British Constitution as a mere human con-
trivance and as a kind of divine revelation. He
regards politics as a mere business and as a sacred
philosophy. These contradictions can of course be
resolved. It may be said that men contrive wisely
because they receive divine revelations. Burke
himself has on several occasions carefully pointed
out that the state is neither an organism nor a